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Dancers prepare for 
‘Crucible’ performance 


By TIM EATON 
Contributing Reporter 


his marks the 27th year of 
aR Stillpoint dance, the heart 
and soul of the dance pro- 
gram. Made up ofa core of dedi- 
cated dancers, the show will fea- 
ture many dances including two 
long pieces, “The Crucible and 
Slaughter on Tenth Avenue.” 
Stillpoint is the show every- 
one looks forward to. It is the 
payoff for all the cuts, bruises 
and other injuries the dancers 
endure throughout the year. 
“People who don’t dance do 


File photo 
STILLPOINT DANCE COMPANY: Lianna Marie, Stephanie 
Sannazzo, Timothy Kilroy. 


said Michelle Mitchitson. 

The dancers give it every- 
thing they have and have the 
marks to prove it. Each dancer 
can tell of everything from bro- 
ken toes to performing while 
sick. Jessica Santos, principle of 
the “The Crucible,” stayed as 
long as possible before leaving 
with the flu one day. 

The amount of hours put in 
make Stillpoint a second job for 
most of the dancers. With days 
beginning before 9 and ending 
well past three in the afternoon, 
Stillpoint is not for the uncom- 
mitted. 


not realize how vigorous it is,” “I can’t tell you the type of 
See STILL, page 7 
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Grievance filed by faculty 


@ Expected layoffs 
may be in violation of 
faculty contracts 


By BARBARA POLLETTA 
Editor 


Faculty layoffs are planned by 
NECC administration, with the 
possibility of more to come in the 
future. 

Michael Nutter, president of 
the faculty association, said the 
layoffs were announced at the last 
union meeting, and the action by 
administration violates article 
19.09 of the faculty’s contract. The 
union has filed a grievance. 

“Hopefully the layoffs will not 
be on a large scale,” Nutter said. 
“Tt is said to be extensively due to 
falling enrollment, but the faculty 
contract prohibits layoffs for that 
sole reason. Also, ifit was due just 
to the enrollment figures, why 
didn’t it occur before now?” 

According to Nutter, NECC’s 


office technology program will be 
eliminated by the layoffs. 

He said he would rather not 
comment beyond that as to how 
extensive the layoffs may be. As of 
press time, the Observer has been 
unable to obtain a comment from 
administration. 

According to the minutes of 
the March 23 LARC meeting with 
President David Hartleb, the presi- 
dent did indicate there will be 
layoffs. 

The grievance process could 
take several months to resolve. 
Within 30 days a hearing will be 
conducted for a local decision. 
After that a mediation process 
will be conducted to come to an 
acceptable decision for both par- 
ties. 

Ifthat can not be accomplished, 
the matter will go to arbitration. 
Nutter said the system has state- 
wide arbitrators that come in for 
larger causes. 

Nutter said that decreases in 
enrollment have occurred in the 


past, and it is not surprising to see 
this type of reaction from admin- 
istration. Along with the layoffs, 
courses are being dropped to avoid 
a lot of cancellation. 

The school had adopted the 
position to wait until a section is 
full before opening up a second 
section. In other words, there are 
fewer scheduling options for each 
course offered and class sizes are 
going to increase. 

“I recall years ago with the pre- 
vious president, things were eco- 
nomically tight and in an attempt 
to conserve resources the college 
took on a recession-minded atti- 
tude... before a recession had even 
begun,” Nutter said. “Not offering 
a section is a pretty good guaran- 
tee there will not be enough stu- 
dents to justify the class.” 

Arthur Barlas, history and gov- 
ernment professor, says the fac- 
ulty are disturbed and distressed 
by reports of layoffs. 

“Tn this fairly prosperous time, 


See FACULTY, page 7 


City recycling picks up at NECC 


® Program receives 
praise from MassPIRG 


By BARBARA POLLETTA 
Editor 


The college kept its promise to 
become a part of the city’s free 
recycling pick-up, saving NECC ap- 
proximately $130 per month. 

According to Mark Andrews, 
vice president of administration, 
this progressive step in the pro- 
gram was made possible through 
support from Haverhill Mayor 
James Rurak. 

Back in January, Andrews had 
suggested obtaining the city’s sup- 
port to expedite the growth of the 
college’s recycling program and 
ease budget constraints associated 
with pick-up fees. 

“We have the city’s full coop- 
eration which has really given us a 
push in the right direction,” 
Andrews said. “In a program where 
cost factors are an issue, the host 
city can play a major role in its 


success.” 

Shari Darman, MassPIRG cam- 
pus organizer, said great strides 
have been made in the program in 
the past six months. There has 
been an increase in recycling on 
campus, with an inclusion of of- 
fice paper, computer paper and 
newspapers. 

“The campus goes through so 
much paper, especially in the of- 
fices,” Darman said. “I have been 
hearing great things about the 
program’s success from the people 
in building B, with regular pick- 
ups reportedly going smoothly.” 

At the second recycling meet- 
ing of the semester April 11, 
Darman congratulated Andrews 
and Cliff Clark, maintenance fore- 
man, on the progress that has 
been made in the short span of 
time. 

Recognizing the successful in- 
troduction of the recycling pro- 
gram on the Lawrence campus, 
Darman said the program is flour- 
ishing. 

The recycling program is expe- 


riencing increased support, with 
MassPIRG conducting a student 
survey to substantiate its opinion 
that students will participate if 
given the opportunity. 

Suggesting the introduction of 
a pilot recycling bin in the lobby of 
the Spurk Building, Lilly Stanton, 
member of MassPIRG and student, 
said she believed it would be suc- 
cessful and that students will make 
an effort to use it. 

Clark was skeptical, saying it 
probably would end up contami- 
nated by food items. He agreed 
that a pilot bin would be easy to 
monitor and would provide evi- 
dence that students will make the 
proper effort required. 

“As long as people know they 
cannot throw cans and everyday 
food containers in this bin and 
items that are acceptable are 
clearly labeled for the students to 
see, it may work,” Clark said. “How- 
ever, the custodians do not have 
the time to go through the bins to 
sift out cups and food.” 


See CITY, page 5 
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NECC needs to Keep ae Seay 
small class sizes A) aera en 7 LMeee TEN 


WW: FACE CAMERA. CALMLY BUT WE: FIRST PART: 


FER-OF-FACTLY STATE A 
Paths NST END THIS CRISIS” dict i> 


state because kids actually cared 
about learning? Well, that would 


So you walk into a classroom at 
any college or high school around 
the country, including NECC, and 
what do you see. Mostly, class- 
room sizes increasing faster than 
Hartleb’s paycheck and louder 
than a Boeing 747 takeoff. 

It’s obvious classes should be 
smaller because it’s a proven fact 
that one-on-one teaching meth- 
ods are better for people’s educa- 
tion. It gives them the face-to-face, 
eye-to-eye kind of teaching that 
they need. Higher class size equals 
a lower GPA. 

On a college level, or even in 
high school, students are some- 
times developed enough to be ina 
large group, but kids in elemen- 
tary school who are learning the 
essentials should really be taught 
in a small group setting. 

Wouldn’t it be great if every 
class had about 15 kids in it, anda 
teacher who genuinely cared about 
his students because he wasn’t 
teaching about 75 students a day? 
Wouldn't it be great to have a 
school that was on the list for 


mean hiring more teachers. We 
can’t do that can we, President 
Bush? Once we hire them they 
might start doing crazy things, 
like asking for a pay raise! Damn 
teachers and their insatiable ap- 
petites! 

NECC has actually done a good 
job at keeping the class sizes low. 
Our school’s strengths are that we 
are inexpensive, convenient, and 
have smaller classes than larger 
universities. 

The NECC faculty just received 
a long overdue pay raise, but to 
fund them we've decided to not 
offer some classes next semester. 
That means larger class sizes this 
fall, which is a bad thing for stu- 
dents and teachers. Students may 
be learning less because teachers 
will be teaching more of them. 

Somehow, we should find a 
way to keep the teachers happy, 
the class sizes low and the GPA’s 
up so we don’t have a genera- 
tion of people lacking intelli- 
gence like President Bush run- 
ning around, their cranial ridges 
more sloped than Wachusett 
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OPINION 


Writing to Washington to ban all smoking is wrong 


AARON FOSS 


Hey NECC, 
this is my 
first opin- 
ion column 
for the Ob- 
server, and 
I hope to be 
writing a lot 
more in the 
future as the 
new Opin- 
ion Editor. 

I'm a real straight shooter 
and I don't use any bull. I like to 
think I'm good at what I do. So 
thanks for reading. You can love 
me or hate me, but you’ll never 
forget me. 

So I was reading through my 
hometown newspaper the other 
day and when I looked on the 
front page and saw something 
that looked out of place. It wasn’t 
a picture of a town politician or 
the superintendent of the local 
school district. It was a picture 
ofa teenage boy crushing a pack 
of cigarettes. 

I read the article and it turns 
out this kid, Kevin Kaiser of 
Pelham, N.H., was eating in a 
restaurant, someone who was 
in the smoking section was 
smoking a butt, and the smoke 
floated over into the non-smok- 
ing section ruining his ability to 
enjoy his meal. 

So this kid doesn’t just com- 
plain about the smoke and get 
on with his life. He doesn’t ask 
his waitress if he can move to 


Hartleb should 
not think like 
CEO of NECC 


To the Editor: 

When President Hartleb says, 
“My job as president is to respond 
to marketplace needs. It is a state- 
ment of my job as president...,” he 
sounds more like a CEO ofa corpo- 
ration than the president of an 
academic institution. 

It is time the tide turns on such 
thinking. 

Paul Bamberger, ESL professor 


MassPIRG 
thanks those 


a Te 


To the Editor: 

MassPIRG would like to thank 
the students who participated in 
this survey, the faculty that helped 
distribute it, and the 500 people 
who signed the petition to imple- 
menta recycling program on cam- 
pus. There is still work to be done 
on this campaign but with your 
continued support we are confi- 
dent that we will succeed in our 
effots. 

Thanks again for your help, 

Dan Copeland, student 


another 
table. You 
know what 
he does? He 
writes a letter 
to Washing- 
ton saying 
that he wants 
cigarettes to be 
banned in all 
public places. 
Then he ends up 
winning an es- 
say contest, and 
he is getting 
praised for his 
hard work. 

Wow, what a 
hero! This kid took 
a stand for some- 
thing he scteels 
strongly about. He 
took action and tried 
to make a difference. 
Now, if he could only 
mind his own damn 
business he’d be all 
set. 

Come on! What a 
great idea! Let’s ban 
smoking EVERYWHERE 
in the country because 
this kid couldn’t enjoy his Grand 
Slam breakfast. Yeah, that makes 
a lot of sense. This kid is more 
annoying than those WAZZUP! 
Guys. 

Now believe it or not, I’m not 
a smoker. I’d have one when I 
was hanging out with people in 
high school who smoked to try 
to fit in, just like almost every- 
one else, and I still have an occa- 
sional cigar if I feel like it. But 


like a lot of people, I don’t like 
smoke blown in my face. It’s a 
disgusting habit and it’s obvi- 
ously bad for your health. What 
this opinion is about is taking 
things to an extreme. 

If this kid didn’t like the 
smoke there are a lot of options 
he could have used. 

He could have asked the other 
guy to put out the butt. The guy 
probably would have said no, 
seeing as he was in the smoking 


section, but it 
wouldn’t have hurt 
to have tried. 

He could have 
asked to move to a 
table further away 
from the smoking 
section. He could 

have sucked it up 

and kept his 
mouth shut. He 
could have got up 
and left. He could 
have done a lot 
of things. So why 
write a letter to 
the government 
trying to ban 
smoking, 
when it’s obvi- 
ously never 
going to hap- 
pen. 
Person- 
ally, I would 
have moved 
my seat. If 
you don’t 
like something 
then you get away from it. The 
Pilgrims didn’t like being op- 
pressed so they got up and sailed 
to Plymouth. Deer being hunted 
in the woods run away because 
they don’t like dying. 

Sure the kid had grapefruits 
for standing up for something 
he believed in, but taking it to 
the extreme as he did is ridicu- 
lous. I also think it’s ironic this 
eighth-grader, who is so against 
smoking, could possibly be 
smoking like a chimney in high 
school because of peer pressure. 


The last thing this country 
needs is more preaching. We 
already have vegetarians telling 
us not to eat meat, guys in sub- 
way stations telling that Jesus 
Saves, and a whole load of oth- 
ers. What they say might be true, 
then again it may not be. I’m not 
passing judgement on anyone. 

What ticks me off is that 
people feel the need to tell us 
things that aren’t any of their 
business. If this kid wants to not 
smoke, that’s fine. 

Some people don’t want him 
jabbering on and on about sec- 
ond hand smoke and lung can- 
cer. Everyone knows smoking is 
bad for you. Everyone knows it’s 
unhealthy. Nobody wants some- 
one else telling them stuff they 
already know. 

Next time, keep your opin- 
ions to yourself, or write a col- 
umn. If someone wants an opin- 
ion from you they will ask for it. 
That’s the way it should be with 
everyone. So I encourage all my 
fellow humanoids, who feel the 
need to involve themselves in 
everyone else’s affairs, please 
keep your blathering pieholes 
shut. 

If you want to preach, be- 
come a minister or a motiva- 
tional speaker, or become an 
opinion columnist. Please don’t 
run to the corner, jump onto a 
soapbox and scream about the 
end of the world. 


Aaron Foss is the Observer's Opinion 
Editor. He can be reached at 
adogg2000@yahoo.com 


China crisis was war of giant egos 


@ American relations 
with China will never 
be the same 


Well China finally got its for- 
mal apology and all 24 crew mem- 
bers of the U.S. EP-3 have been 
sent home. The apology, in my 
eyes, is a foreshadowing of what is 
to come in Bush’s term as presi- 
dent. Not wanting to budge, he 
took the easy way out and offered 
his apology delivered by Secretary- 
of-State Colin Powell, “We regret 
the Chinese pilot did not get down 
safely, and we regret the loss of 
life of that Chinese pilot.” 

Regret, what does that mean? 
Well according to Dictionary.com, 
regret means to feel sorry, disap- 
pointed, or distressed. OK, so Bush 
did apologize, in a way, but not 
about the accident itself, more 
about the loss of the pilot. Is that 
what China wanted? I thought they 
wanted an apology about the crash, 
but for some reason they accepted. 
Bush tried to maneuver his way 
out of accepting fault, and he did. 

According to new information 
following interviews of the crew 
of the U.S. EP-3, the crash was not 
even the United States’ fault. Pen- 


tagon sources on the CNN Web 
site say that the EP-3 was flying 
straight and level on auto-pilot, 
not turning as the Chinese stated, 
when the Chinese F-8 fighter ap- 
proached at a 45-degree angle. The 
jet passed just under the wing of 
the U.S. plane, and then pulled up 
its nose to slow down, causing the 
tail to hit the EP-3’s left outboard 
propeller. The collision caused the 
jet to break-up and debris hit the 
EP-3’s nose cone, which knocked 
out the inboard engine on the 
right wing. 

What do these accusations 
mean? Well to me they simply 
mean that this whole stand-off 
was a power trip of two of the 
most powerful nations in the 
world, seeing who would crumble 
first. As in a game of tug-of-war, 
neither side wanting to admit de- 
feat, China not wanting to send 
home the crew and the United 
States not apologizing. But one 
had to eventually give in. We may 
never know what really happened 
that day, but it is clear that the 
Chinese and the U.S. have very 
different views of the accident. 

I'm sure that the Chinese- 
American relations will never be 
the same after this fiasco, al- 
though, according to the Time 
Magazine website, Jiang requires 
good relations with the U.S. and 
that the high point ofJiang’s presi- 
dency was his 1997 visit to Wash- 


ington, that would be seen as fail- 
ure to Jiang’s policy. I don’t see 
how two countries with such dif- 
ferent views of the same, tragic, 
day could possibly be as close as 
they were before. 

The plane is not returning 
home, yet, a meeting that was 
scheduled to start April 18, 2001 
may decide when. Rest assured 


that if China decides to hold 
the plane, there will be no in- 
ternational sympathy. In 1976 
a Soviet plane, held by the 
United States after a crash at a 
U.S. base in Japan, was returned 
in crates. 

I guess we will just have to 
wait and see how many boxes 
they send our EP-3 home in. 
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O'RYAN JOHNSON | 


Before the 
Romans had 
acivilization 
the Egyp- 
tians had 
slaves. The 
ruler over all 
slaves and 
citizens was 
what they 
believed was 
agodinman 
represented by the Pharaohs. 

Their legacy was to indenture 
thousands of slaves and free men 
to build great monuments to their 
life in the form of Pyramids. They 
could take 30 years to build, and 
those who labored on the stone 
megaliths sacrificed most of their 
life in the undertaking. 

Today, the Pharaoh would call it 
a work force training center. 

And that’s what President David 
Hartleb is calling the new high tech 
building, at least according to Kevin 
Flanigan, spokesman for the Mas- 
sachusetts Division of Capital Asset 
Management, the state’s agency 
overseeing the project. 

“The priority as far as the build- 
ing goes is towards workforce de- 
velopment,” Flanigan said. 

He said he was basing that as- 
sessment on conversations with 
Hartleb and Mark Andrews, vice 
president of administration. 


ols i Dew 
The ‘Tech Center Sphinx’ will produce servants indentured to industry 


Hartleb said the new building 
was being constructed in response 
to corporate need. It’s nice to see 
he’s interested in the liberal arts 
students. But he won’t tell you that. 
Here’s what he’ll say: 

“Liberal arts are at the core of 
everything we do, as they always 
have been... Performing arts, dance 
and theater are not liberal arts.” 

Hartleb said that in response to 
a question I asked him about the 
faculty's concern that the future 
building was going to be too tech- 
nology oriented. 

Ofcourse the question remains, 
if liberal arts are at the core of 
everything we do, WHY DO WE 
NEED A HIGH TECH CENTER? 

Hartleb is trying to put aspin on 
what he says. He may attempt the 
cunning of Clinton, but he has the 
finesse of Nixon. 

He is saying that even though 
his college recognizes dance and 
theater as liberal arts, the presi- 
dent will not. The college has more 
than 10 classes in dance and the- 
ater under the liberal arts umbrella, 
but Hartleb steadfastly refuses to 
acknowledge them as part of the 
“core.” One has to admire his te- 
nacity if not his intelligence. 

The spin is, if he says he consid- 
ers them liberal arts that would 
mean they would have to be “at the 
core of everything we do,” instead 
of where they are now, in the gym. 

Allthat might change. Ina state- 
ment that shows the president is 


willing to consider all sides and 
plan ahead for the likelihood of a 
stage in the future high-tech cen- 
ter, Hartleb shared, “It is done, we 
are in the design phase. My job as 
president is to respond to market- 
place needs. It is a statement of my 
job as president, not of my values. 
If we over-raise we will get a stage.” 

If it’s “done,” like he said, how 
will “over-raising” help get us a 
stage? 

Will HNTB, the nation’s eighth 
largest architectural firm, who de- 
signed the building, come back and 
redraft their plans? Or does the 
firm already have an auxiliary plan 
with a stage? 

The first brochure about the 
building, issued last fall, said the 
future high-tech center would have 
the following: “Lecture style seat- 
ing for 250 students including a 
stage for performances...” 

This was before the president 
had consultants come in and tell 
him the arts would not sell to big 
donors. The firm, which specializes 
in fund-raising, was called in to 
help the president reach his $2 
million goal. 

The president told teachers, 
based on the consultant’s ques- 
tions to 50 people whom he would 
not provide any demographic in- 
formation about, the arts would 
not spur fat cats to pony up the 
dough. 

Apparently, the wealthy are 
more interested in work force train- 
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ing. Why is that? Is it their philan- 
thropic attitude? No, they own busi- 
nesses and they need what one 
teacher aptly described as “drones.” 
They need the tech skills that will 
enslave people to one skill and one 
job for the rest of their lives. 

The “company store,” popular- 
ized by Tennessee Ernie Ford in the 
song “Sixteen-Tons,” was a place 
set up next to mining camps where 
entire families lived and worked. 

The workers could use their job 
as credit and buy necessities from 
the store. It doesn’t sound too bad 
until you discover the stores had a 
geographic monopoly on the goods, 
and they inflated prices to keep the 
workers in debt, and working to- 
wards their first black lung. 

Hence the closing stanza by Ford 
“I owe my soul to the company 
store.” 

In the same fashion, the pend- 
ing tech center will give you a skill, 
but employers are eyeing it be- 
cause they can recruit directly out 
of the college and pay a meager 
sustenance to someone they never 
have to promote, because the per- 
son has only one skill. 

The person will be in debt to any 
company hiring for that one skill 
they possess, and at the mercy of 
any passing economic trend that 
attacks the technology market, and 
their intellect and creativity: their 
soul, will stillbirth into a trade that 
requires neither. 

As a former sheet metal worker, 
I can say that skilled labor is a 
decent way to make a living, but it’s 


no way to live. 

Hartleb said there would be a 
stage “if the money is left over.” 
The oft-quoted presidential state- 
ment on over-raising is another 
political ruse carried off with the 
skill of a three-card monty sharp. 

This is our money he’s asking 
for, and ourmoney he’s short chang- 
ing us with, he is the administrator 
of the account, but the power is in 
our donation. 

The state will give the lion’s 
share of $7.5 million of our tax 
dollars to the project, only if he is 
able to raise $2 million from us. 
How dare he tell us what we can 
have in a building built with our 
dollars. He told teachers “We will 
raise the money.” If the building 
doesn’t have a stage try and raise 
the money without us. 

His consultants said big donors 
wouldn’t contribute to a building 
with an emphasis on the arts. I 
guess they never heard of the 
Carnegie Corporation, The 
Rockefeller Foundation, the Ford 
Foundation, Andrew W. Mellon’s 
donation to the National Gallery, 
the Lila Wallace-Reader’s Digest 
Fund and the Pew Charitable Trusts. 
Or about large corporations such 
as the DuPont Company, Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corpora- 
tion (IBM), and the Exxon Corpora- 
tion, who also donate to the arts. 

The Pharaohs built monuments 
to glorify themselves to the gods, and 
ensure a resting place in eternity. The 
president is building his monument 
to ingratiate himself to industry. 


Warning: Credits don’t 
always transfer 


TRICIA HAMBLET 


For many 
students, 
NECC is just 
a stepping 
stone toward 
a bachelor’s 
degree. 
These stu- 
dents take 
classes at 
NECC, hop- 
ing to later transfer to a four-year 
institution. They also take these 
same courses, with the idea the 
credits will transfer to their fu- 
ture college. 

Well, I am one of those stu- 
dents. This is my second year at 
Northern Essex, and I am now 
ready to transfer. I sent my 
application to the University of 
New Hampshire, and was ac- 
cepted. Yet, not all of my classes 
were accepted, and I want to 
know why. 

Why is it that no one told me 
that College Algebra would not 
be accepted, after working hard 
to get an A in the class? Why is 
it that I spend numerous hours 
doing a co-op that will not even 
be acknowledged? 

This is a problem that other 
students are facing, too. An- 
other student found that a Mas- 
sachusetts state school would 
not accept journalism classes as 


a literature elective. While there 
is supposed to be an agreement 
between NECC and these other 
colleges, the problem stems from 
lack of guidance on behalf of 
advisers. 

Students are told to take cer- 
tain classes, and if they get a C 
or better it will transfer. These 
same students may be falsely 
informed, and wasting their 
money. Not only do they have to 
pay to take the class at NECC, 
they have to pay for the books, 
and then they have to pay again 
to take a class at the four-year 
institution that will be accepted. 

Some are wasting a whole lot 
of money, which could have been 
saved and put to better use if 
they were informed. Further- 
more, why are these classes pro- 
moted and used for graduation 
at NECC if you cannot use them 
to transfer? 

Perhaps someone should 
clarify this in the course regis- 
tration guide, by simply putting 
a little note to transferring stu- 
dents. 

Students need to check with 
the college they are transferring 
to before taking a class at NECC. 

I would not want students to 
waste money, which most com- 
munity college students do not 
have in the first place, by taking 
classes that will not be accepted. 
Students need to be better in- 
formed. 
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City includes Haverhill campus on pick-up route 


continued from page 1 


The next step on the program’s agenda 
is reworking areas that could be managed 
more efficiently. Clark said he would like to 
have MassPIRG members assist over the 
summer months with the cleaning of the 
bins and the reorganizing of the building 
pick-ups. 

“I would like to get everyone together 
and establish a better plan,” Clark said. “It 
would be beneficial to eliminate the need 
for double trips in waste pickups and per- 
haps establish a central location bin in 
some of the offices.” 

According to Andrews, communication 
and education is still needed for the student 
community to become more involved. He 
requested that MassPIRG members con- 
sider 5-minute sessions in classrooms, talk- 
ing to students directly about the location 
of bins and what can be recycled. 

“Advocacy has to start at the grassroots,” 


Andrews said. “People have to know the 
bins are coming and that if they throw one 
apple core in with the paper they have 
thwarted that recycling effort.” After the 
classroom notifications, Andrews agreed 
that more central bins could be disbursed 
around the campus. 

Approximately 100 students have taken 
the recycling survey that has been circulat- 
ing around the Haverhill campus. All but 
two students said they would use recycling 
bins if they were made available. 

MassPIRG plans to sponsor a recycling 
activity at the Spring Jam on April 25, in an 
effort to build on the existing campus aware- 
ness. 

Other projects include a letter writing/ 
petition drive to the City of Haverhill for 
expansion of their recycling program to 
include bottles and cans. Andrews said NECC 
is waiting to jump on board as soon as the 
city begins to include these items. 
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MASSPIRG REVIEWS ACHIEVEMENTS AND GOALS: Shari Darman (center, 
facing camera) and members of MassPIRG discuss how they can fine-tune program 


over the summer. 


The survey Says....students say yes to recycling 


By JAMIE ROY 
Contributing reporter 


Recycling is essential to preserving 
our environment, and even the smallest 
clean-up counts. This awareness of recy- 
cling is shared by NECC students, a 
recent MassPIRG campus survey suggests. 

The NECC chapter of MassPIRG dis- 
tributed surveys to several classes to see 
how students feel about recycling and 
how much they know about it. 


When asked if students would use 
recycling binds regularly if they were 
easily accessible and clearly marked to 
avoid confusion, 91.7 percent of the stu- 
dents answered yes, and 1.6 percent an- 
swered no. 

In addition, the students were asked 
where they would like to see recycling 
bins placed. The top five answers were: 
in each classroom, next to every trash 
can, near entrances and exits, in the 
lobbies (particularly in the C building), 


and in the cafeteria. 

Most students knew facts about recy- 
cling: 53.3 percent of the students knew 
the color of recycling bins are blue, 75.4 
percent knew the correct universal recy- 
cling symbol. When asked whether news- 
papers can be put in the bins, 83.6 per- 
cent answered yes, which is correct. When 
asked whether magazines can be put in 
the bins," 60.7 percent answered yes, 
which is correct. 

Can you recycle candy wrappers? The 


answer is no, and 65.6 percent of the 
students answered correctly. Can you 
recycle yellow paper? Answer is yes, 68.9 
percent were correct. 

Can you put any cardboard in the 
bins? Answer is yes and 49.2 percent 
were correct. Lastly, when asked if you 
can recycle paper cups, 63.9 percent an- 
swered yes, when the correct answer is 
no. Only 26.2 percent answered correctly. 

For more information, contact Shari 
Darman at sharman@email.com. 


‘Introducing questia.com. 
The online library. 


FREE* 1-WEEK TRIAL 


Now you can view entire books for all . 


your research, You'll save time with 
powerful tools like automatic footnote — 


the margins of books. So yot 
write better papers, easier and faster. 
"Hufry, sign up now for your free trial. 
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Better Papers, Faster.” 


www.questia.com 
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Northern Essex Community 
College Presents: 


Ss 


For more information, please contact the Student Activities & Onenation 
Department at 978/556-3743. 


To request a sign language interpreter, 
please call $56/3897 (TTY), 
Student Actluities Department is a part of the College Life & Healthy Living Unit, o Division of Enrollment Management & Student Services. 
Music Co-Sponsored by Barnes & Noble Booksellers. 
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Budget cuts are 
hot topic at lunch 


@ President says he 
was shocked by 
state budget cuts, 
and may need to 
raise tuition 


By ED HUDSON 
Contributing Reporter 


President David Hartleb once 
again gave an opportunity for fac- 
ulty and staff “to talk about pretty 
much anything” during a brown 
bag luncheon Apr. 19 at the 
college’s Lawrence campus. 

The open atmosphere these 
meetings provide gives him and 
all members of the college a chance 
to “say how’s it going,” Hartleb 
said. 

Hartleb started offthe luncheon 
by explaining to the 13 faculty 
members that the House of Repre- 
sentatives had recently passed its 
version of the budget, which will 
affect the amount of money the 
college has to spend. 

This issue would become the 
president’s main focus through- 
out the conversation. 

“I was really shocked by the 
House budget,” Hartleb said. “It is 
a negative budget. We have to cut 
back in other places.” 

He explained that he will be 
planning next year’s budget as a 
cut year. 

“All the signals are pretty bad. 
We have to go lobby like hell in the 
senate,” he said. 

Although Hartleb mentioned 
that the college has been working 
with local legislators to amend 
the budget to benefit the college, 
he said, “The odds are not in our 
favor.” 

Flora McLaughlin, practical 
nursing professor, asked, “What 
happens when a college can’t pay 
its bills? 

“The president would be fired,” 
Hartleb lightheartedly remarked, 
adding, “I don’t want to go there.” 

He explained that the college is 
part of a consortium of colleges 
[NECCUM] that allowed NECC to 
pay sub-market rates. 


“We took a cut last year. That’s 
pretty much what we’re looking 
at this year,” Hartleb said. “In the 
past, proposed increases were cut, 
but now there are some real cuts. 

One of the things that Hartleb 
will be considering is whether or 
not to raise tuition and fees. Be- 
cause of the availability of student 
aid and scholarships, Hartleb said, 
“It’s possible we could raise tu- 
ition and fees and affect no one 
here.” He believes the problem is 
that the college cannot use state 
support for its day division of con- 
tinuing education courses. 

Hartleb also added, “It now 
takes sixteen students in a night 
class to break even.” He believes 
next year it will be more. 

“We canceled 120 classes this 
spring because ofit,” Hartleb said. 
“By raising fees, we can offer more 
courses with less than seventeen 
students.” 

The faculty members present 
agreed that they will have to be 
terribly creative while under the 
budget cut. 

Allen MacGregor, CBI profes- 
sor, feels that as a business model, 
NECC has been moving toward 
doing things to bring in more 
money. He feels that this is the 
direction that the college is going 
to have to go in. 

“I will talk to faculty about 
being entrepreneurial about 
things,” Hartleb said. He explained 
that under certain conditions there 
ought to be a way they get to keep 
a certain portion of whatever they 
make. 

However, Hartleb mentioned 
that some things that are entre- 
preneurial do not follow through, 
citing the Kenoza Learning Center 
as an example. 

MacGregor admitted that he 
does not envy Hartleb’s position 
in this budget cut. “These are 
strange times,” he said. 

“I think more and more col- 
leges are going to look at “fun- 
nels” [sources other than the Board 
of Higher Education] for money,” 
Hartleb said. “The system right 
now is fractured. We’re always on 
the outside trying to get in.” 


@ continued from page 1 


it becomes difficult to explain, 
especially since it may involve 
faculty with years of service to 
the college,” Barlas said. “If 
this occurs most faculty will 
see it as a needlessly cruel and 
heartless act by the adminis- 
tration.” 

Barlas said there is much 
speculation as to the real rea- 
sons for the hardline policies of 
the administration. 

“Some are seeing the fac- 
ulty threatened with layoffs as 
sacrificial lambs for the admin- 


Faculty faces layoffs 


istrative financial mismanage- 
ment,” he said. “Others see a 
possible power struggle among 
top administrators, or a out- 
moded management style.” 

Nutter is hopeful the issue 
of layoffs will be resolved be- 
fore the beginning of fall se- 
mester. 

He said that given the con- 
tractual language of the dis- 
pute, a union representative 
would be handling the legal 
aspects of the grievance with 
help from the national teach- 
ers association. 
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SPRING IS FINALLY IN THE AIR: Students' motorcycles line the campus sidewalks on the first 
warm day of April. 


Stillpoint’s musical classic 


@ continued from page 1 


commitment and love it takes,” 
Professor Elaine Mawhinney, 
dance director, said. “There is a 
spirit here and you can see it in the 
ones that come here and work 
hard.” 

Starting off the performance is 
“The Crucible.” Itis adrama/dance 
in which the players dance out 
Arthur Miller’s celebrated story. 
Adam Stone takes the reigns as 
John Proctor, who has an affair 
with a younger girl, Abigail (Jes- 
sica Santos), who then falls in love 
with him and accuses his wife, 
Elizabeth (Michelle Mitchetson), 
of being a witch. The Crucible 
takes place during the witch trials 
and accusations usually meant im- 
prisonment and death. 

The second long dance is 
“Slaughter on Tenth Avenue.” It 
mixes several beautiful women 
and an entertaining plot line. Vera 
(Jessica Barry) is the objest of two 
men’s attention, Misha (Silvester 
Huma)) and Junior (Mike LaMalfa). 
In “Slaughter,” loving Vera leads 
to anger, jealousy and death. Barry 
puts ona strong performance, and 
adding to the action are three 
seductive strippers (Stephanie 
Iannazzo, Helmi Churcher, and 


Liann Marie). LaMalfa also pro- 
vides an entertaining solo. 

Adding to this year’s show is a 
new take on ballet. Choreographed 
by Jacqui Young, this piece puts a 
new spin on classic terminology. 
The idea is based on a play on 
words. Typically, ballerinas prac- 
tice at a bar, but Young’s ballet 
takes place at a different kind of 
bar. The ballerinas dance drunk 
and are accompanied by Billy Joel’s 
“Piano Man.” 

A modern dance is featured in 
Stillpoint’s second half. As a very 
different dance that is truly mod- 
ern, it sticks out among the rest. It 
is a Carol Burnham piece that has 
everything a modern dance should, 
right down to the classical music. 
It is interesting to watch the dif- 
ferent techniques all the dances 
have to offer. 

Performing solos this year are 
Young and Mawhinney. 

Mawhinney will dance to the 
sounds of Ray Charles, and her 
piece has a relaxing feel to it. It is 
free flowing dance that sets a dif- 
ferent pace from the other dances, 
especially Mad (another Young 
piece). 

Young’s solo was finished while 
she was away in Las Vegas. She is 
amazing to watch, anyone who 


sees her will agree, and many back- 
stage already have. 

Young also provides a few short 
solos in “Steps Ahead.” This dance 
is a ballet technique type dance to 
more jazzy music and it is choreo- 
graphed by Pat Metheny. It is one 
of the more involved dances, like 
“Station,” including dancers us- 
ing fans to add character. 

Stillpoint also includes club 
pieces: last semester’s and a new 
one. The dance club is open to any 
student who wants to dance, and 
they do one piece per semester. 
This semester’s piece is to the 
N’Sync/Britney Spears perfor- 
mance at the MTV Music Awards. 

There are many other dances 
to see, including a judged piece 
called “stuck on you” (revamped 
after last semester) and a piece 
about the Framingham Eight (eight 
women charged with murder for 
defending themselves against their 
abusive husbands). I could tell you 
everything Stillpoint has to offer, 
but it is meant to be seen, not read 
about. The dancers are great, the 
pieces are creative, and there are 
many people to watch. The ones to 
keep an eye on are Adam Stone in 
“The Crucible,” Young in “Steps 
Ahead” and Vera and her strippers 
in “Slaughter.” 


Alumni T-shirt sale 

To raise money for the Scholar- 
ship Fund, the NECC Alumni Asso- 
ciation is sponsoring a sale of T- 
shirts featuring the names of the 
2001 NECC graduates. The T-shirts 
are white and royal blue lettering 
and will cost $8 each. 

Quantities are limited. T-shirts 
may be purchased 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. in the alumni office, room A- 
301, or at the registrar’s office in 
room B-216. For more information 
contact Libby Jensen, director of 
Alumniand Donor Relations at 978- 
556-3621. 
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@ Students learn of 
World War II 
internment of 
Japanese-Americans 
By TRICIA HAMBLET 


Features Editor 


rofessor Terry Caragan takes 
P a different approach to 
teaching English Composi- 
tion I, enveloping the entire course 
in one theme: “The Outsider.” 
All of the material has a com- 
mon thread, which Caragan ex- 
plained as, “ [The Outsider] is the 
other, the scapegoat, the enemy, 
and often students write from 
personal experience.” 

On Wednesday, April 18, 
Cargan’s students learned what 
some outsiders went through dur- 
ing World War II, as guest speaker, 
Chet Hawrylciw, associate dean of 
Humanities, enlightened the class. 

Hawrylciw wanted students to 
decide whether placing Japanese- 
Americans in camps after the 
bombing of Pearl Harbor was a 
wartime necessity, or whether the 
United States was a racist nation. 

After the bombing of Pearl 
Harbor, Hawrylciw explained, Ger- 
mans, Italians, and Japanese- 
Americans were rounded up. How- 
ever, the Japanese were the only 
ones interned. As Hawrylciw said, 
the Italians were not held because 
they were some of our heroes, like 


Learning 


® New program 
creates atmosphere 
for students to 
become friends, 
learn, lend support 


By AARON FOSS 
Opinion Editor 


oes anybody miss the days 
D in high school when you 

and your friends would all 
take the same classes? When a 
project would be a lot easier be- 
cause you weren't strangers with 
the people in your group? Where 
it was easier to learn because you 
already had a sense of camarade- 
rie with your classmates? 

This fall, NECC is going to give 
you a chance to go back to that old 
school feeling. 

Integrated Learning Commu- 
nities make their way to the cam- 
puses of Northern Essex later this 
year. These communities focus on 
bringing the people in a class to- 
gether to form those high school 
bonds we all had and make it 
easier for NECC students to learn. 

Unlike linked courses, learn- 
ing communities are made up of 
two or more courses that are joined 
as if they were one larger class. 
Classes are co-taught within the 
larger shared schedule of hours. 
Usually in the learning communi- 


A history of outsiders in English Comp. I 


Joe DiMaggio, the baseball legend. 

The Japanese-Americans were 
given one week’s notice to take 
what they could carry and relo- 
cate. Their lives were disrupted as 
they were made to move to the 
camps on the desert and swamp- 
lands. 

Hawrylciw said there was no 
humanity, no sanitation; it was 
one injustice after another. 

“The act of internment was not 
without opposition but, the oppo- 
sition remained quiet,” Hawrylciw 
told the class. 

At the time, many Americans 
did not believe it was necessary to 
move the Japanese-Americans, yet 
nothing was done to change the 
act. It was part of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s executive 
order to move and relocate the 
Japanese-Americans, and General 
John Dewitt, in charge of western 
command, was told to get all Japa- 
nese-Americans off the West Coast, 

Hawrylciw said some thought 
that even though nothing had hap- 
pened with the Japanese-Ameri- 
cans, something could, and that 
all were capable of sabotage. He 
questioned the logic behind this. 

“Get a load of this,” Hawrylciw 
said, explaining that while Japa- 
nese-Americans in California were 
relocated, they were not moved 
from Hawaii. This was because the 
Japanese-Americans made up 35 
percent of the population and were 
the workforce. 

The interned Japanese could 
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TELL IT LIKE IT IS: Associate Dean of Humanities Chet Hawrylciw told Comp I students of harsh 
conditions suffered by Japanese-Americans in internment camps during World War II. 


not leave the camps unless there 
was an emergency, and still they 
could only leave alone with a mili- 
tary officer. 

“On the surface these reloca- 
tion camps looked like concentra- 
tion camps,” said Hawrylciw. 

And, despite the internment, 
23,000 Japanese-Americans left the 
camps to volunteer their services 
and fight in Europe. They devoted 
their lives overseas while at home 
their people were being held cap- 
tive. 


Some Japanese-Americans com- 
plied with the internment for fear 
of danger. And, in the 1940s and 
50s, this act was portrayed as a 
wartime necessity. Yet, decades 
later, the internment was consid- 
ered the other extreme and raised 
the question of racism. 

In 1988, Congress passed the 
Civil Liberties Act, officially apolo- 
gizing to all Japanese-Americans 
and paying $20,000 to those held 
in the camps. The checks were 
handed out in 1990. And, just 


recently, many books are coming 
out revealing the pain and anger 
the interned endured. 

Hawrylciw left the class with 
this history lesson, and left them 
with a decision. It was up to them 
whether they thought the act of 
internment was a racist act or 
wartime necessity. 

Moreover, they saw what it was 
like for the Japanese-Americans 
being the outsiders, a feeling many 
have faced. 


Communities unites college students 


ties a theme is used, which allows 
for easier integration of the 
courses’ curriculums. 

When courses are linked, the 
courses are taught separately, with 
one instructor teaching the course. 
However, the instructors meet 
before the class to coordinate the 
curriculum. 

“There is nationwide research 
that says there is a lower dropout 
rate among students involved in 
communal learning,” said Barbara 
Stachniewicz, chairwoman of the 
English Department. 

“They are more likely,” she said, 
“to get involved in study groups 
and they encourage students to 
get together between classes. For 
high school graduates starting out 
in college it focuses more on com- 
munity and support, which is what 
they want.” 

Northern Essex sponsored two 
learning communities this spring. 
“Paths and Directions” combines 
College Writing and Composition 
I and “Then and Now” which com- 
bines Basic Reading and Basic 
Writing. NECC will hold five learn- 
ing communities during the 2001 
fall semester. 

“Learning communities feature 
more student support from their 
teachers and their classmates,” 
said Eugene Wintner, coordinator 
of Developmental Reading. 

Unlike linked courses, learn- 
ing communities are made up of 
two or more courses that are joined 


as if they were one larger class. 
Classes are co-taught within the 
larger shared schedule of hours. 
Usually in the learning communi- 
ties a theme is used, which allows 
for easier integration of the 
courses’ curriculums. 

When courses are linked, the 
courses are taught separately, with 
one instructor teaching each 
course. However, the instructors 
meet before the class to coordi- 
nate their curriculum. 

In learning communities, con- 
cepts and skills are consciously 
reinforced within the context of 
each course. Also, special services 
involving tutoring, advising, and 
counseling are woven into the 
course. As students improve their 
skills, they become more impor- 
tant and build a sense of group 
identity. 

NECC representatives will at- 
tend a 5-day conference in June, 
along with 19 other colleges in 
Washington that is designed to 
educate hem about learning com- 
munities. The Washington Center 
for Improving the Quality of Un- 
dergraduate Education is holding 
the conference. 

“We are going in with specific 
questions,” said Wintner. 

“We want to look at models of 
the program that other colleges 
are using and compare them to 
ours so that we can see what pro- 
gram will work best for Northern 
Essex. We will also be looking at 


an alternative for funding because, 
like all community colleges, we 
have a budget. We also want to 
find out how other schools make 
this program attractive to faculty 


and students.” 

“We hope to have these pro- 
grams college wide, eventually. 
We want to keep them going,” 
said Stachniewicz. 


of 2001: 


Reading 


These courses are being offered in the fall 


Alpha - combining Basic Writing and Basic 


Integrated Academic English Skills - com- 


bining reading, writing, and oral commu- 
nications for bilingual English speakers 


From Darwin to Dolly - combining English 


Comp. I and Introductory Biology I 


Thinking, Computing, Writing - combin- 


gramming 


ing English Comp. I and Computer Pro- 


Venus and Mars - combining English Comp. 
I and Intro. to Sociology 
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Things every parent should know about their child 


66 


While adolescents believe that you can dye 
your hair purple, pierce body parts, and get 
tattoos, once you work through that, they may 
start rebelling in more serious ways toward 


@ Parents need to 
set good example, 

recognize warning 
signs 


By MICHELLE FLANAGAN 
Contributing Reporter 


arenting is probably one of 
P= hard-est jobs a person 

can have. Parents carry the 
responsibility of creating, nurtur- 
ing, and guiding a life. They have 
to worry about the path their child 
will end up on and are partly 
responsible for their successes and 
failures. 

_ Parents are plagued with ques- 
tions and decisions: What does 
my child really want? How do I 
know if they are in trouble? What 
if my child is suffering? What 
should I do? 

These concerns were dealt with, 
as parents were told what actions 
to take and troubles to be con- 
scious of, at a conference entitled 
Pokemon, Potter, and Puberty: The 
Formation of the Fully Functional 
Adolescent. 

Monica Weaver spoke with 
knowledge of these issues, stating 


Students gather to voice 


children want more than to just 
be loved. It takes more to be a 
parent than care about your child. 

The adolescent years are a cru- 
cial point in a person’s life. This 
means from the ages of 11 to 25a 
person needs guidance and direc- 
tion from parents. 

Children want reasonable free- 
dom and privileges. Weaver said, 
the key is not to make rules you, 
the parent, cannot live by. Al- 
though some parents believe that 
their children feel rules were 
meant to be broken-they are mis- 
taken. Weaver said, children want 
to have reasonable parameters and 
rules to live by. 

Once the boundaries are set 
there has to be a standard of com- 
munication. Parents should be 
open with their children and be 
willing to talk about all issues. 

Sometimes parents may find 
this hard, yet if they establish this 
relationship, children will come 
to them with troubles and con- 
cerns. Parents need to show their 
children that they like them, and 
that will prove that they love them. 

Furthermore, a child wants to 
know their parent is interested 
and concerned with what is going 
on in their life. Despite working 
all day and being tired, a parent 


social norms. 


—MONICA WEAVER 


should take the time to attend a 
soccer game, or school play. “It is 
important to them, and can make 
a difference,” Weaver said. 

Children want their parents to 
be apart of their lives. They want 
them to engage and activities and 
have an open, happy relationship. 
This happiness stems from the 
home. 

A happy home is crucial in al- 
most everyone’s life. And while all 
families have differences is impor- 
tant to resolve conflict and make a 
home as peaceful as it can be. 

Above all Weaver said, the most 
important thing is having a good 
example. 

“Kids want you to set a good 
example for them. When you are 


concerns at conference 


@ Accesibility of faculty, 
academic advising, and 
parking concern NECC 
students 

By TRICIA HAMBLET 


Features Editor 


Four NECC students ventured to Worces- 
ter to discuss their college concerns at a 
conference created by the Board of Higher 
Education April 6. 

The NECC students brought issues of 
accessibility to faculty and staff members 
underlining clear office hours, and the idea 
that academic advisers should go through 
training every year to better inform stu- 
dents, to the foreground. 

Student Rose Elliot was especially con- 
cerned with the issue of academic advisers 
being trained. The idea that advisers should 
go through an annual training to learn 
what is and is not being accepted was 
emphasized. 

This measure should be taken to better 
inform students was concluded by the col- 
leges attending, said Dina Brown, director 
of student activities, who attended the semi- 
nar. 

This was the first time a conference of 
this sort took place, and colleges such as 
Cape Cod Community College, Bunker Hill 
Community College, Berkshire Community 
College, Middlesex Community College, 
UMASS Amherst and Dartmouth, Salem 
State, Worcester State, and others attended. 
Representatives from all levels brought forth 
issues. 

“They wanted to have both positive and 
negative comments, and if it was some- 
thing negative they wanted a suggested 


solution,” Brown said. 

The conference consisted of two sessions. 
The first session was strictly for students, 
with no faculty to hinder opinions. The 
other session allowed faculty input. 

However, Brown said, “The majority of 
the sessions was for students to talk over- 
all.” 

This may have been a good thing, as 
normally there is only one student represen- 
tative from one of the levels of colleges that 
serves on the Board of Higher Education. 
That person is usually voicing the concerns 
of the university, rather than state, commu- 
nity and university. 

It was also suggested at the conference 
that a student representative from each 
level should be apart of the board. However, 
the Board declared only one member would 
vote. 

While many issues were brought up, 
Steven Tocco, chairman of the Board of 
Higher Education, noted some trends of 
concern. More and better technology also 
with better and more advising was raised. 
Parking tended to be a problem at all schools, 
while housing was one of the four-year 
institutions. 

The colleges in attendance brought forth 
concerns of financial aid, and better funding 
for programs at each college. They further 
emphasized Tocco’s trends adding personal 
experiences, at the second session, which 
Brown noted as a “gripe session.” 

All of these issues will be written about 
and formally sent to the board, with the 
hopes of things changing. The Board then 
takes a look at the issues weeding out ones 
that don’t make sense. 

Brown said, the NECC students felt a lot 
of frustration with the overall experience, 
yet it was a helpful one. She said, “I want to 
see the Board follow through with the expec- 
tations.” 


confused say you are confused.” A 
child will follow their parents lead, 
and respect them for their 
strengths. 

But, what if you sense your 
child is slipping down the wrong 
path? 

It is important to recognize the 
warning signs ofa troubled youth, 
including restlessness or agitation. 
If a child can not sit still, there 
may be a problem. Or, if a child’s 
grades slip, there may be a reason. 

The teenage years can be rough 
ones, and often depression may 
set in. Signs of weight loss or 
weight gain can be a sign some- 
thing is wrong. It is true that 
some children - especially girls - 
lose and gain weight as they grow 


up. However excessive weight gain 
or loss could be a sign of an eating 
disorder. 

Parents should look for with- 
drawals. If a child seems with- 
drawn and does not talk as much 
as they used to, it might be a 
potential problem. If a feeling of 
sadness goes on for a long period, 
it could be dangerous. 

It is extremely important to 
recognize these warning signals, 
along with others. If they become 
extreme, it could mean there is a 
serious problem such as: drug 
abuse, depression, and violence. 
They may also be rebelling against 
social norms. 

“While adolescents believe that 
you can dye your hair purple, 
pierce body parts, and get tattoos, 
once you work through that, they 
may start rebelling in more seri- 
ous ways toward social norms,” 
Weaver said. 

The adolescent years are a very 
important and crucial time in a 
person’s life. It is important to 
care for your child, and more im- 
portant to recognize when some- 
thing is not right. A parent should 
never ignore warning signals, and 
should talk and communicate with 
their teenager at all times. 


DON’T MISS 


THE CLOTHES CLOSET* 
(Gently Used Clothing) 


April 30, 2001 
10:00 A.M. TO 1:00 P.M. 


OPEN IN THE 


ATRIUM OF THE 
LAWRENCE CAMPUS 
45 Franklin Street, Lawrence 


*SPONSORED BY THE WOMEN OF NECC TO 
BENEFIT STUDENT SCHOLARSHIPS 


Sian. 
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HicHER Epucarion News 


Divorced father off 
hook for son’s tuition 


@ Ruling in case of 
failing student could 
open a ‘Pandora’s bex’ 


BOSTON (AP) — A ruling by a probate judge 
freeing a divorced father’s estate from pay- 
ing his son’s college tuition due to the boy’s 
failing grades could redefine child and pa- 
rental obligations, legal analysts say. 

“] think it opens a Pandora’s box for a 
parent to now say a child’s not living up to 
his or her end of the bargain,” said family 
practice lawyer Gary Todd, not involved in 
the case. “I think what’s most interesting is 
you have a court looking at a child’s obliga- 
tion when dealing with support. Typically, 
you're looking at the financial obligations 
of a parent.” 

In his ruling last month, Essex Probate 
Judge John C. Stevens found that while the 
father was required to pay tuition, the son 
also had a responsibility to try to succeed in 
school. 

“In an intact family, no one can go to 
court and have an order that your parents 
pay for college,” said Harriet Schechter, the 
lawyer for the estate of the father. “In a 


In an intact family, no one can 
go to court and have an order 
that your parents pay for col- 
lege. 


—Harriet Schechter 


divorced family, you can have that.” 

George and Florence Vinal divorced in 
1982 when their only child, George Jr., was 
5. The father agreed to pay $400 a week in 
child support, and for his son’s college 
education. The father, who owned a sand- 
and-gravel company, has since died. 

The son enrolled in Boston University in 
1995, and for three of his first four semes- 
ters, made the dean’s list. But starting in 
1997, his grades began to drop, and when 
his class graduated in spring 1999, he had 
failed five classes, received incompletes in 
others and had not yet fulfilled the lan- 
guage and math requirements necessary 
for graduation, according to court records. 

The father eventually subpoenaed his 
son’s school records, and saw the low grades. 

Florence Vinal said her son’s grades 
dropped because he was distraught about 
seeing his father less, and because he 
switched to amore demanding double major 
in political science and philosophy. 

In 1999, George Vinal, diagnosed with 
cancer, asked that his child-support obliga- 
tions be reduced because he son wasn’t 
holding his part of the bargain by failing in 
school. 

Florence Vinal argued that the divorce 
agreement stipulated that the father pay 
for college through December 1999, and 
didn’t say anything about maintaining a 
certain grade-point average. 

Stevens ruled that the estate of the fa- 
ther was not responsible for tuition pay- 
ments past May 1999, when the son should 
have graduated. 

“That the son chose to pursue a double 
major, allowed his course work to fall so far 
behind, and failed several required courses 
is the son’s responsibility,” Stevens wrote. 
“The father need not bear the economic 
burden of his son’s deficient academic per- 
formance.” 


Controversial reparations ad 
sets off protests at U-Conn 


@ Extra police protection 
on campus after paper’s 
decision upsets several 
students 


STORRS, Conn. (AP) — The publication of an 
ad in the campus newspaper which argues 
against reparations for blacks has touched 
off protests at the University of Connecti- 
cut. 

The ad by former ’60s radical David 
Horowitz, who is now a conservative activ- 
ist and commentator, has causes similar 
reactions on other campuses where the ad 
was published. 

“If you know it has caused hostility on 
other campuses, why put it in ours?” said 
Rebecca Chevalier, a sophomore from 
Bridgeport, referring to the ad which labels 
reparations as racist. 

About 50 students crowded into the 
office of UConn President Philip E. Austin to 
discuss the ad and other issues. They met 
with Austin’s assistant, Thomas Callahan 
because Austin was out of town. 

Last week, dozens of students gathered 
outside The Daily Campus office demand- 
ing to speak to Editor In ChiefRyan Daneault, 
who made the decision to run the ad. 

Daneault came out to see the crowd and 


answered questions, in a soft voice and 
clipped sentences, for about 40 minutes. 
Although angry, the crowd was not menac- 
ing or threatening and quickly dispersed. 

“The paper is a vehicle for free speech,” 
said Daneault, a UConn senior from Milford. 

Daneault added that while he knew some 
might be offended, “The same rights that 
allow that ad to go in the paper would allow 
their views to go in the paper.” 

As for the newspaper ad, officials said it 
was a matter of free speech. 

“We have not ever tried to muzzle The 
Daily Campus,” said Karen Grava, a UConn 
spokeswoman. 

Earlier in the day, Callahan promised 
extra police protection on the campus in 
response to graffiti. 

The message, written on a men’s room 
wall, referred to the 1999 massacre of high 
school students in Colorado and included a 
threat to kill blacks and Jews. April 20 was 
the second anniversary of the deaths at 
Columbine High School in Littleton, Colo. 

The demonstrations were peaceful, but 
on some campuses protesters have stolen 
papers and demanded apologies or resigna- 
tions from student editors who printed the 
ad. 

Horowitz offered his ad, “Ten Reasons 
Why Reparations for Slavery is a Bad Idea - 
and Racist Too,” to dozens of college news- 


papers. 


Bookstore on April 18. 
conference area. 


NECC BOOKSTORE SHOWS FACULTY APPRECIATION: Textbook pub- 
lishers promote their wares at a faculty luncheon sponsored by the NECC 
The luncheon was held in the Bentley Library 


Tricia Hamblet photo 


Drug charges brought 
against college physician 


MURFREESBORO, Tenn. (AP) — The physi- 
cian for Middle Tennessee State University 
was arrested on drug charges after a janitor 
found him wandering through a Ruther- 
ford County school looking for his car. 

“He thought Eagleville School was a 
shopping mall,” said school resource of- 
ficer Greg King. “He thought he was in 
Waverly.” 

Authorities said Dr. Jerry Slay, 53, of 
Brentwood, had injected himself with pre- 
scription drugs before entering the school 
last Monday afternoon. 

He was charged with two counts of 
obtaining a prescription by fraud, two counts 
of felony possession of Schedule IV drugs, 
possession of drug paraphernalia and pub- 
lic intoxication on school grounds. 

King said Slay had entered the building 
after school hours and did not encounter 


any students at the K-12 school. 

He was looking for his car, according to 
King, who located it near a gymnasium and 
found inside an empty prescription bottle 
of Mepergan, a Schedule IV painkiller drug, 
and a syringe. The bottle was in another 
man’s name and had been filled with 12 
tablets. 

Slay became the university physician 
March 5, said MTSU spokesman Doug Wil- 
liams. 

“He’s officially on administrative leave 
with pay and the university is investigating 
the situation and will take appropriate ac- 
tion,” Williams said. 

Slay spent Monday night in Rutherford 
County Adult Detention Center and was 
released Tuesday on $20,500 bond. A hear- 
ing is set for May 14 in General Sessions 
Court. 


Gore wraps spring classes 


NASHVILLE, Tenn. (AP) — Al Gore admits he 
was surprised by the amount of work that 
goes into teaching a university class but 
says he enjoyed the experience and will do 
it again next fall. 

Gore delivered his last lecture of the 
semester Thursday at Fisk University, wrap- 
ping spring classes for the former vice 
president at the Nashville university and at 
Middle Tennessee State University in 
Murfreesboro. 

Gore also taught a graduate-level class at 
Columbia University in New York. It was his 
first experience out of federal government 
in 24 years. 

“My appreciation for teachers, which 
was already high, has gone up one-hun- 
dredfold,” he said. “They work hard.” 

Gore taught the same course, Creating 
Family-Centered Communities, at both 
universities. The course covered education, 
health care, public safety and other topics. 
He intends to teach a longer course at both 
universities in the fall. 

At Columbia University, his course topic 


was Covering National Affairs in the Infor- 
mation Age. The course was criticized after 
Columbia’s Graduate School of Journalism 
asked students not to share with the media 
what Gore said during class. The university 
later said students could talk about the 
class, but on a limited basis. | 

Gore could not garner enough votes to 
win the presidency over George W. Bush, 
but he won the admiration of his students. 
Students said he was loose and relaxed 
during his lectures, sparing them of Wash- 
ington politics and policy jargon. 

“Tm sorry his humor and warmth and 
the comfort he seems to have in front of a 
crowd didn’t come through in the presiden- 
tial campaign,” said Jorie Henrickson, a 
Vanderbilt University student. “We’ve seen 
a side of him America would embrace.” 

Said Kevin Coyne, a Belmont University 
senior: “He was one of the more magnetic 
teachers I’ve had over my college career. I 
think he’d probably be a better president 
than professor, but you take what you can 
get.” 
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The stuff 


@ Johnny Depp delivers 
in 'Blow'—it is pure and 
right from the source 


By Nick PATRIE 
Arts Editor 


“Blow” came out in theaters recently 
and I thought you might like a taste of 
the goods. It stars Johnny Depp and a 
very overstated Penelope Cruz. 

First thing I have to say about this 
movie is that I totally wasn’t shocked 
that this movie was stunning. I went to 
see it because I expected the movie to 
be a breakthrough performance for a 
majority of the cast, especially Johnny 
Depp. 

Johnny Depp played George Jung, 
THE drug runner of the 60s, 70s and 
80s. This role requires one of the most 
dynamic players in Hollywood. Depp 
had to age and develop his character 
over three decades. This is the Ideal 
role for him. Who better than the man 
who played a misunderstood scissor- 
handed monster and a balding drug 
crazed journalist and even a folk-lore 
inspired hero. 

“Blow” is the true story of George 
Jung, who as a young boy, promised 
himself that he would never be poor 
financially and emotionally. Later in 
life he becomes a lucrative pot dealer 
with the help of Angelo played by Paul 
Reubens (yes, Pee-Wee), an extremely 
homosexual hair stylist who keeps an 


eo 
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unbelievable supply of fresh cheeba in 
his shop. After some jail time, Jung, 
with the aid of a Colombian friend he 
made in prison, started the biggest 
cocaine empire in America. 

The movie also focuses on the private 
life of Jung. His lost love and his sketchy 
relationship with his wife, played not too 
impressively, by Penelope Cruz. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the female talent was not excep- 


Preview of Cannes 2001 


@ Past honorees seek top 
billing in France 


PARIS (AP) — It promises to be deja vu all 
over again at Cannes, as directors long 
favored by the festival’s organizers tussle 
for the top prize, which many of them 
have won before. 

Organizers announced the official selec- 
tion of films for this year on Thursday, 
calling up Cannes perennials like Joel and 
Ethan Coen, David Lynch and Japan’s Shohei 
Imamura. 

Among the 23 selected films are four 
films by American directors. There were 
also four French films, two Italian and three 
Japanese as well as the first film from 
Bosnia: “No Man’s Land,” by Danis Tanovic. 
Twelve countries are represented in the 
official selection, but Britain is notably ab- 
sent. 

Lynch, who won the top prize in 1990 for 
“Wild at Heart,” is back with “Mulholland 
Drive.” Sean Penn’s “The Pledge,” starring 
Jack Nicholson, Oscar winner Benicio del 
Toro and Mickey Rourke, also will compete. 

The Coens, who won the Palme d’Or in 
1991 with “Barton Fink,” promise another 
taste of their unique take on the world in 
“The Man Who Wasn’t There,” starring 
Frances McDormand and Billy Bob Thornton. 

Last year, the brothers failed to score 
with “O Brother, Where Art Thou?” but the 
film’s leading man George Clooney scored 
with screaming fans on the Croisette. He 
later won a Golden Globe award for his role. 

This year, the faithful stargazers, who 
camp for hours near the red-carpeted steps 
on the Croisette, will be treated to appear- 
ances by Catherine Deneuve, Antonio 


Banderas, Gerard Depardieu, John Malkovich, 
Melanie Griffith and French model-turned- 
actress Laetitia Casta. 

Deneuve, a Cannes regular and first lady 
of French cinema, stars with Malkovich in 
Manoel de Oliveira’s “Je Rentre a la Maison,” 
showing in competition. The veteran Portu- 
guese director won the Jury Prize in 1999 for 
“The Letter.” 

- In an unusual choice, the animated film 
“Shrek” also was selected to compete for the 
festival’s highest honor. Directed by Andrew 
Adamson and Victoria Jenson, the film fea- 
tures the voice of Mike Myers, Cameron Diaz 
and Eddie Murphy. 

French New Wave director Jean-Luc 
Godard returns to Cannes with “Eloge de 
L’amour.” Japan’s Imamura, who won the 
Palme d’Or for “The Ballad of Narayama” in 
1983, presents “Warm Water Under a Red 
Bridge.” 

Asian directors return in force after a 
strong showing last year, with two Taiwan- 
ese films and three from Japan. Back for the 
second consecutive year is Japan’s Shinji 
Aoyama, whose black-and-white epic “Eu- 
reka” won critical acclaim but no awards last 
year. 

Promising to bring Parisian chic to the 
Riviera is Australian Baz Luhrmann, whose 
“Moulin Rouge,” starring Nicole Kidman and 
Ewan McGregor, opens the festival and is 
also competing. 

The musical is set in the world-famous 
Montmartre cabaret in the hedonistic Paris 
of the 1890s and also stars John Leguizamo 
as the artist Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec.. 

British actress Charlotte Rampling will 
open the festival May 9 and present the 
awards when the nearly two-week extrava- 
ganza closes on May 20. 


Photo couresty of New Line Productions 


tional in this film, I’d go so far to say that 
it was bad. 

Luckily the women don’t make the 
film. There is lots to look at but as far 
as talking goes, the girls are stuck with 
a weak script and not much to say. 

“Blow” contains more drug use than 
any movie I have ever seen; I’m com- 
paring this to “Half-Baked,” “Fear and 
Loathing in Las Vegas” and “Train Spot- 


good and the price is right 


ting.” It really blew my mind. White 
powder flew around like it was a kitchen 
fight on bread day. The first scene of 
the movie showed the actual Colom- 
bian process of refining cocaine. But it 
is not just the cocaine. There is a two- 
pound bag of pot and 500 pounds of 
freshly harvested mota. I guess I should 
throw in a little disclaimer. WARNING: 
If you are on rehab, don’t see this 
movie. 

It was 2 hours and 30 minutes long, 
and I think that I got lost only once. As 
for the “Hollywood-ness” of the film 
(Sex and Violence and stuff), the Sex 
and Violence are really minimal com- 
pared to most movies of “Blow’s” cali- 
ber. Sex, besides a little inuendo and a 
steamy 30 seconds with Ms. Cruz, was 
virtually nonexistent. The violence 
never really exceeded the appropriate 
amount of drug-related thuggery, this 
was a true story after all. 

What it really comes down to is 
another notch in Johnny Depp’s bedpost 
of greatness. He is a true master of the 
art of acting. Being able to bounce 
between realism and fantasy in his 
lengthy career. This movie is another 
Depp legend that will go down in his- 
tory with “Crybaby” and “Edward 
Scissorhands.” 

Please, even if you DON'T care about 
Johnny Depp, see “Blow.” The big crit- 
ics aren’t putting this in Oscar conten- 
tion, but this movie is one of the most 
worthwhile movies you will see this 
year. 


BOSTON (AP) — The band Godsmack won 
four awards at the 2001 Boston Music 
Awards on Thursday, including Album of 
the Year. 

Godsmack also won Act of the Year, Out- 
standing Rock Band and Male Vocalist of the 
Year for Sully Erna, the band’s lead singer. 

Singer Carly Simon presented producer 
Arif Mardin with the Ertegun Impact Award. 
The award, created last year, is named after 
Ahmet Ertegun, one of the founders of Atlan- 
tic Records. It honors those who have made a 
contribution to the music industry, said 
Michelle Jaeger, a spokeswoman for the 
awards. 

The band C60 won in the Indie label 
category for Outstanding New Rock Band. 
Outstanding Male Vocalist went to band 


photo courtesy of Yahoo Music 


Godsmack claims Album 
of the year in Boston 


member Keith Smith. The band also won 
Outstanding Single and Outstanding Song 
for “Crazy.” The band C60 also tookhome the 
Outstanding Club Band Award. 

Godsmack, which plays hard rock, has 
two of the members from Lawrence, Erna 
and Robbie Merrill. Member Tony Rombola is 
from Norwood, while Tommy Stewart is 
orginally from Flint, Mich. 

The singer Aimee Mann was awarded 
Female Vocalist of the Year and Song of the 
Year honors for “Save Me.” 

The singer Juliana Hatfield, who is from 
Duxbury, won Outstanding Female Vocalist 
in the Indie Label category. 

The awards ceremony was held at the 
Orpheum Theater and was hosted by Dave 
Holmes, a host on MTV. 
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Arts 8 & ENTERTAINMENT 


The Gimme Gimmes: 
Another reason to rock 


@ The Gimmes give 
you a third album 
of their crazy covers 


By NICK PATRIE 
Arts Editor 


Te world of pop music 
touches humanity in ways 
that change lives, invoke 
thoughts and get their grooves on. 
But Me First and the Gimme 
Gimmes take pop music and ex- 
pose it to the dirty and grimy 
underbelly of popular music, punk 
rock. 

During their career, the 
Gimmes—formed by various 
members of headlining punk 
rock bands like Lagwagon, No 
Use for a Name and NOFX—have 
covered standards of the ’70s 
and ’80s and even showtunes 
with a loud and fast style that 
can only be called punk rock. In 


their latest installment, “Blow 
in the Wind,” is a collection of 
songs from the ’60s that covers 
a broad range of the numerous 
influences available in the six- 
ties like folk, soul and country. 

The first song is “Blowin’ in 
the Wind,” Bob Dylan’s unfor- 
gettable hit. I had to turn down 
my car stereo, it kicked in so 
strongly. They covered songs like 
“TOnly Wanna Be With You” and 
“Who Put the Bomp,” “Elanor,” 
“Stand by Your Man,” and “Will 
You Still Love Me Tomorrow?” 

Do they do anything origi- 
nal? No. Why not? We don’t 
want the Gimmes to do any- 
thing else. Why do they do all of 
these punk covers? Since punk 
rock and ska surfaced, pop-fear- 
ing youths have needed a way to 
show that they still can connect 
with the real world. Or they just 
thought it would sound cool (and 
it does). But does it really mat- 
ter? 

Punk bands always have some 


pop covers sitting in their 
repetoire like Reel Big Fish, New 
Found Glory and The Vandals. 
But it just so happens that Me 
First and the Gimme Gimmes 
decided to embrace this com- 
pletely. 

“Blow in the Wind,” doesn’t 
exactly treat us to the punk fla- 
vored goodness. The songs se- 
lected for this album just sound 
like the originals with the vol- 
ume turned up. But then, pop 
music in the 60s wasn’t much 
more than the key chords and 
rhythm used in punk music to- 
day. For some reason, though, it 
is really likable, and I think that 
fans of the genre will appreciate 
it. 

Ireally cannot say if this trend 
will last much longer; covers are 
cool but they are wearing thin. 
However, it ain’t dead yet and 
this album really appeals to me 
regardless of how long the pub- 
lic will be able to tolerate punk 
rock covers of pop songs. 


sERALD G. JAMPOLSKY, MD. | 
DIANE V CIRINCIONE 
BLE LAS FRAPTER fe JACK KEELER 


ME FIRST AND THE GIMME GIMMES: The Book that 
started the band. 


Video game companies find their niche 


@ Sega bows out of the 
console wars; a good 
example for Microsoft 


I saw an article 
about the new Xbox 
video gaming system 
being made _ by 
Microsoft. It really 
sounds great: $199 
for what basically 
will be equivalent to 
an obselete PC when 
it comes out. I could 
be totally wrong, but 
I have a feeling that 
the Xbox video game 
system will soon be 
occupying the plot 
next to the Sega 32X and the Atari Jaguar. 

At the time that the Xbox was first 
introduced in Next-Gen magazine, the pre- 
signed, third-party game devlopers did not 
show much promise. Microsoft signed lots 
of failing PC game developers or console 
game developers with weak histories. Did 
Microsoft have a deathwish? 

Now I hear that they have signed on 
Activision, 989 and Acclaim and Squaresoft. 
So there may be a silver lining to this dark, 
dark cloud. 

It is really sad, too. I would like to see 
some new names in the gaming console 
wars, but the sad truth is that video game 
companies are finding their niche. Sega, 
one of the leaders of the video game mar- 
ket, has bowed out of the console wars. The 
company has canceled the famed Dreamcast, 
and they have announced that Sega will be 
releasing games on PS2 and Nintendo Game 
Boy Advance. 

It seems that video game companies are 
finding the harsh truth that as big as the 
gaming market is these days, one video 
game company will not have it all. Since the 
days of Super Nintendo and Sega Genesis, 


the game companies have tried to top one 
another by matching or bettering the 
competition’s games, consoles and 
handheld systems. Soon the companies just 
kind of settled down. 

Since then, Sega consoles have been 
strong competitors on the market, but their 
systems are always struggling in sales. Even 
the Dreamcast, which was the first of the 
new high-powered systems, really has been 
struggling inthe wake of PS2_ and the 

Xbox hype and-even. Nant 


But Sega has rrealized i 
cess in the arcadé 4 Take 
ment, and.instea ing its reach, 
Sega.has decided tes ick around as a devel- 
oper. This niéans Virtua Fighter 4 on PS2, 
what I have Seen of that is just beautiful. I 
have even seen Sonic the Hedgehog for the 
new Gameboy Advance, which will be hit- 
ting stores this summer. 

Nintendo has been showing this trend 
as well. The Nintendo 64 has slowly been 
falling off the face of Nintendo’s marketing. 
The company feally sees its strength in the 
Game Boy handheld system. Even the up- 
coming Nintendo game cube isn’t seen as a 
huge competitor, seeing "the day late and 
dollar short" success of the N64. 

And Sony as we speak sits on its sturdy 
throne of supremacy as it waits for the next 
wave of “supersystems” to hit the market. 
And though I think that Microsoft has a 
good fight with the Xbox, they will probably 
realize where their market really lies, like 
the great ones (Nintendo and Sega) already 
have realized. 

I think that Microsoft should accept its 
roll in the video game realm as a PC power. 
Take the example presented by Sega and 
prove themseves on their own plane, mak- 
ing great games. 

There are lots of high expectations sur- 
rounding the hyped up arrival of Xbox. If 
Microsoft wishes to survive the console 
war, they should be careful. If not, the 
future doesn’t look to good. They seem to be 
jumping into it with a rope around their 
neck. 


Art courtesy of gamespot.com 


DEVASTATING BLOW: Sega's First release on PS2, Virtua Fighter 4. 
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_ Horoscopes py Miss ANNA — 
Cancer: Roll with 
the punches 


ARIES: (March 21-April 20) Pull out all 
stops and go ahead with those plans, every- 
thing you need is now in place. The idea of 
how things are supposed to be and reality 
will always be in conflict, so don’t let it stop 
you. Matters on the homefront need to be 
taken care of. 

TAURUS: (April 21 - May 21) Don’t jump 
to conclusions about anything, ifit looks to 
good to be true, it probably is. Look beyond 
appearances and check out all the facts 
first. Play your hunches, because your intu- 
ition is working overtime this week. Your 
evenings may be filled with intense ro- 
mance. 

GEMINI: (May 22 - June 21) Hindsight is 
always 20/20. So stop feeling sorry for your- 
self and look around to see just how rich 
and full your life really is. A friend may be 
just the remedy to pull you out of the 
doldrums. Take a tip from their enthusiasm 
and childlike sense of wonder. 

CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) There is an 
overlooked detail in your financial dealings 
which needs to be searched out and taken 
care of, otherwise it may cause some incon- 
venience. Since you love tradition and are 
not overly fond of change, don’t be alarmed 
of the changes, but roll with the punches. 

LEO: (July 24-Aug. 23) You may find 
yourself finishing a project with the help of 
a cool and calm approach. Take a moment 
to review your work and look for any possi- 
bly improvements for the next time. A little 
soul-searching is in order, so bring up old 
memories, however painful. 

VIRGO: (Aug. 24-Sept. 23) Your money 
matters may need a bit more juggling than 
usual, and may be due to your dependence 
on someone who is not very dependable. 
Cut your losses and move on. Just who or 
what are you saving your love and affection 
for — put your own needs as a priority. 

LIBRA: (Sept. 24 - Oct. 23) A calm and 
cool exterior will do more for you than 
hysteria. There is a good reason to not let 
your feelings get the best of you. Your 
primary love relationship seems to be head- 
ing in a new direction, one which will be 
beneficial for the both of you. 

SCORPIO: (Oct. 24 - Nov. 22) The weight 
of the world seems to be on your shoulders. 
Just continue to do a good job, but don’t 
take it with such a life and death attitude. 
A lover or partner may be in hysterics, so 
just listen compassionately and save your 
reply until later. 

SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 23 - Dec. 21) An 
opportunity needs to be seized now before 
it is snapped up by another. Things around 
you may have become a little slow, even to 
routine. Try something new to eject a little 
live into your every day living and let those 
creative juices start to flow. 

CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 - Jan. 20) A fortress 
in your life may be slowly crumbling away, 
but ifyou look at the situation on a positive 
note, it may be able to provide you with the 
chance to rebuild according to your own 
design and desire. Don’t take any foolish 
risks with your health. 

AQUARIUS: (Jan. 21 - Feb. 19) Someone 
in your life seems to be trying to dominate 
your every move. This person needs to be 
put in their place with as much tact as 
possible, with no question of your intent. 
Things may be changing regarding your 
personal lifestyle, but it will work out for 
the best. 

PISCES: (Feb. 20 - March 20) The choices 
you make will depend on your ability to tell 
the difference between what looks good 
and what is really in your best interest. You 
must be able to maintain a certain level of 
enthusiasm if you want to accomplish eyv- 
erything on time. 


Spring concert will pop, rock and swing audience 


@ Finegold looks forward 
to a great student 
performance 


By BARBARA POLLETTA 
Editor 


tudents from the Chorus and the Per- 

formance Ensemble courses at NECC 

will perform a spring music concert, 
under the direction of their professor, 
Michael Finegold. 

The library conference center will be 
alive with a variety of musical styles, includ- 
ing pop, rock, swing and classical perfor- 
mances. Finegold said the group has been 
preparing for the concert since the begin- 
ning of the spring semester and have put a 
lot of time and love into their work. 

“I can safely say that theses are some of 
the best singers and musicians I have seen 
at the college in the 28 years I have been 
teaching,” Finegold said. “The singers in 
the chorus pick up the music quickly, and 


they have beautiful sounding voices. The 
instrumentalists not only play very well, 
but are able to read music as well as learn 
by ear.” 

According to Finegold, there are several 
reasons why this is the best group he has 
worked with. In particular, he said, are the 
strong voices of Erica Gooding and Brianna 
Dagle, both graduates of Haverhill High 
School, now completing their first year 
under his musical direction. 

Finegold said there are some students 
that are new to performing in public, but 
have begun to thrive by this semester. 

“Some singers, like Bronwyn Crocker, 
had never sung in a chorus before this 
year,” He said. “By second semester she had 
sung a solo and now this is her favorite 
course.” 

Finegold said that females primarily 
make up the chorus and therefore the group 
is performing mostly female voiced choral 
arrangements. 

He said that the high ratio of females to 
males is a trend that he feels is related to 
the gender roles our society still holds on to. 


“From my perception, males prefer to be 
lead singers in a rock group and do the 
power-macho thing, shouting, ranting, etc. 
The more gentle type of singing is in the 
female area.” Finegold said. “It is sad be- 
cause there are females like would like to 
sing powerful rock and males who would 
enjoy singing beautiful melodies. As much 
as the younger generation feels they are 
liberated, they are still stereotyping sing 
roles. This reflects the aesthetic values of 
our culture.” 

Finegold said he would like to see things 
change, moving away from the stereotypes, 
with more males in Chorus and more fe- 
male lead singers in rock groups. It can be 
done, he said, Janis Joplin was the first to do 
it. 

The performances will include music 
from “Phantom of the Opera,” songs from 
Billy Joel, Led Zeppelin, Guns ’N’ Roses, and 
the classic swing song “Boogie Woogle Bugle 
Boy.” 

The concert dates are May 5 at 7:30 p.m. 
and May 6 at 2 p.m. Admission is free, 
though donations are accepted. 
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ACROSS 107 Guiteau, for one 
112 Gulf of Oman 
2 Quito quencher erer 
5 Place for ail 114 Not even 
kidding 115 Jet black 
10 Actor Howard 118 Utterly absurd 
14 Expert 118 inspiration for 
19 English cap. second hero? 
Year- y 123 Ersatz material 
20 Year-end reward for third hero? 
21 Hoo-he 125 ite eh 
22 Have a busman’s steeps": Crane 
holiday 126 Sen. Hagel's 
23 Nead of our designation 
heroes? 127 Top-drawer 
25 Defenders for 128 Worry 
first hero? 129 Piping lke pipes 
27 _ ~~ (get 130 Under sail 
131 it's agas 
Cae eoraer ty) 1: 128 Same signs of 
30 Actor Wallach 
31 Catches rays DOWN 
32 South Pacifi 
wa 1 1942 Preakness 
34 Rural fun \idaiaioy, 
are 2 Overdo the 
38 Napili circler enthusiasm 
39 Competition our 3 Not suited 
heroes would win 
over their foe? 4 Fashion's 
Simpson 
43 Enthrali 
5 Blood type 
47 Produce system 
48 Because & Goose the auto 
49 onB — engine < 
wtenal 7 As original 
50 Belong located ¥ 
53 NASA concern 8 Hamilton's 
56 Cherry holder undoing 
57 Ominous 9 Fill-up site, once 
59 Spanish man of 10 Mil. honor 
plains 11 4x4 
63 Jewish snack 12 Nice threads 
64 Our heroes’ foe? 13 Play around 
69 City of the Ruhr 14 Sorne Johns 
71 Catchphrase Hopkins grads 
72 Some Trucial 15 They might be 
State leaders liberal 
74 Tl Across for our | 16 Highly contagious 
heroes? 17 Fade away 
79 Rio dela ~~ 18 Reporter's tidbit 
$1 Clipped hair 24 Gives a hand 
82 Take advantage of 26 Everydog 
84 basen public 29 Our heroes? 
33 Game of i 
88 2,4, Gand, eg, pride blo sate) 
89 What the heir 35 Have something 
bags 36 Lettersina 
92 Trickle-down subj. financial report 
93 Latenight O’Brien | 37 Pair of nines 
95 A. Lee’s creator 40 Drain cleaner 
97 Mix it up, slangily 41 Bubble maker 
99 Opening used by 42 Third word of 
foe? “America” 
105 Part of a jacket 43 Chance 
name 44 Ammonia 
106 Iditarod derivative 
contender 4S Take a powder 


46 “Yea, verily” 78 Nosh 

51 Bottom line 80 Last reigning 

52 Prince of Wales's Stuart 
itrs. 83 They do the 

53 Merkel of “Destry lord's work 
Rides Again” 84 Curved sword 

54 — up Gisgusted) 85 Cause dissension 

$5 «» That 86 Working together 
shail be. will | 87 “Idon't think so” 
“Julius Caesar” $0 Fifth note 

58 Stooge Howard 91 el Amarna 

60 Opp. of width 94 They resembie v's 

61 Bug follower 95 it may be bitter 

62 Old-time sex 96 Hustle or bustle 
sap lle pene oe 

6S Big bird het rae 

wife": “Othelio” 

$6 Terral ve | 09 hr en 
according to 101 Something to tip 
Matthew 102 Extras 

68 French bread 103 Wan 

70 Kurt denial 104 in the habit of 

73 Bar accessory 108 Get a whiff of 

75 Cat 109 Back bones 

76 British javs 110 Signed 

77 Entertainment 111 Quail quarters 
congiom, 113 Computer — 


116 Teen follower 121 River view from 


117 Tore tripper ia Balmoral Castle 
120 Juan Carlos, por s pie eneurs’ 
124 Big bell 


By Manny Nosowsky 


See answers, page 12 
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etter from Liv 


Liverpool gets a peek at “Bridget Jones’ Diary” 


— 


@ Zellweger puts on some 
pounds for this highly 
anticipated hit 


By ZOE GRIFFITHS 
Contributing Reporter From Abroad 


ritain has gone Bridget Jones crazy. 

Over the last few weeks it has been 

impossible to read a magazine or turn 
on the television without being greeted by 
the smiling faces of one of the stars, writers, 
artists featured on the soundtrack, or in- 
deed, someone simply enjoying the spin-off 
lime light from this season’s most successful 
film. 

There has even been a television series 
dedicated to the “real” Bridget Joneses — a 
fly-on-the-wall documentary about the lives 
of a handful of women from all over the 
country who are lucky enough to have actu- 
ally been christened Bridget Jones. 

The eagerly awaited film version of Helen 
Fielding’s best seller, “Bridget Jones’ Diary” 
opened here last Friday (13th April), amidst a 
massive publicity drive that gave the impres- 
sion that this was a film that no-one could do 


_ without seeing. 


The hype which surrounded the publica- 
tion of the original book back in 1997 was 
impressive enough, but this time Richard 
Curtis and Working Title (the production 
team behind films such as “Four Weddings 
and a Funeral” and “Notting Hill”) excelled 
themselves. 

The casting of Rene Zellweger caused 


~*~ some controversy in the U.K prior to the 


release of the film amidst rumours that the 
character’s creator, Helen Fielding, was not 
completely happy with the choice. How would 
an American actress fare as the 
quintessentially English Bridget? Why were 
there no British actresses able to do it? 
Could the casting crew be accused of 
simply pandering to the tastes of the Ameri- 


__ Arts & ENTERTAINMENT _ 


can audience, and was this good, bad or 
maybe essential to the global success of the 
film. 

The different effects ofcasting well-known 
Americans can be seen in Working Title’s 
back-catalogue — the difference between 
“Four Weddings” and “Notting Hill,” with its 
use of Julia Roberts as the lead actress, for 
instance. (You have a lot to answer for over 
there!) 

Following the opening weekend, how- 
ever, the British audience responded mag- 
nificently to the film as a whole, and issues 
over casting were forgotten. 

The glizty premiere gave us the opportu- 
nity to see further glimpses ofthe stars ofthe 
film, again, talking about the film. Singer 
Geri Halliwell (of ex-Spice Girls fame), who 
provided one ofthe songs on the soundtrack, 
summed up the reaction of many of the 
young female “singletons” who loved the 
book and have rushed to see the film, saying 
gushingly to a passing camera, “I can see so 
much of myself in her. I AM Bridget Jones!” 

My older sister and many of her friends 
responded in much the same way, describing 
the film as “sooo funny” and “really great.” 

Lads have been less enthusiastic to what 
my boyfriend sighingly described as “quite a 
good chic-flick, if you like that sort of thing.” 

My brother admitted that he found it 
more amusing to watch the girls around him 
laughing at elements of the script that they 
evidently could associate with instead of the 
somewhat predictable action on screen. 

All the boys I have spoken to who have 
seen the film agree on one point — a fantastic 
performance from Hugh Grant. Indeed, both 
the male leads were very convincing in my 
opinion, and one of the highlights of the film 
for me was a hysterically un-Hollywood fight 
between Grant and Colin Firth, in which 
really bad grappling of the kind you really do 
see in the playground. 

My own reflections on the film are really 
summed up in that highlight. 


courtesy of Miramax Films 


AN AMERICAN IN BRITAIN: Despite the controversial casting of American actress 
Rene Zellweger (center), British women see the film and say, "I AM Bridget Jones!" 


The rest of the production was rather too 
Hollywood for my tastes, and although in 
many places it is a genuinely funny film, 
with a cracking soundtrack, there were rather 
too many elements of schmaltz in it for my 
liking — it rarely snows pure, white, dry snow 
in London, and where are the cars and the 
traffic jams? Nor does everyone in Britain 
live in stately home-sized houses with huge 
works of art on all the walls. 

Some of the lines were cringeingly mis- 
placed (“Nice boys don’t kiss like that...”), and 
I felt the roles of the stereotyped eccentric 
friends (a common theme in all Curtis films) 


could have been better used. 

Above this, however, the overriding sense 
that the production had been rushed spoilt 
the film for me. Some scenes appeared to 
end without feeling “finished” as music was 
brutally cut mid-line before the next scene 
started, and it seemed that the makers were 
trying to put too many incidents from the 
book into what must be a shorter version on 
film. 

And lastly, why, oh why, did they not 
release this potentially good, if not great, 
film at Christmas if its snowing at both ends 
of the reel? 


Distinctive style of Jackie Kennedy remembered at Met 


@ Retrospective displays 
the fashions, and more, 
of the famous First Lady 


a 


NEWYORK (AP)—In brilliant colors that will 
stun those who remember the era’s black and 
white images, the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
is launching the first-ever retrospective of Jackie 
Kennedy’s glamorous style. 

Forty years after Kennedy’s ascension as 
Queen of Camelot, the exhibit, which runs from 


*/May 1 to Aug. 12, displays dozens of ensembles 


worn during John F. Kennedy’s 1960 campaign 
and at subsequent state functions. 

But “Jacqueline Kennedy: The White House 
Years — Selections from the John F. Kennedy 
Library and Museum,” reveals much more than 
dresses. The exhibit — the first Costume Insti- 
tute show mounted in the museum’s expansive 
main galleries — offers a close-up of Kennedy’s 


-~Style, the influences that shaped her, and her 


own potency as trend-setter. 

“Jacqueline Kennedy is one ofhistory’s great 
style icons,” said Hamish Bowles, European 
editor-at-large of Vogue and a creative consult- 
ant for the show. But he also explores new 
material on Kennedy, whose personal style 
bridged the divide between the patrician Old 


“World of the 1950s and the dynamism of the 


60s. 

“Thadn’t realized that she was so completely 
involved in every aspect of her style, her ward- 
robe,” Bowles said. “Working with her design- 


..ers, working with her curators, she was so 


unbelievably hands on. She hired all the right 
people and then she really, really worked closely 
with them over even the most minute details.” 

In his essay in the exhibit’s catalog, presi- 
dential historian Arthur Schlesinger Jr. recalls, 
“Jacqueline Kennedy’s chosen medium of com- 
munication was the memorandum on a legal 
pad, scrawled upon in the looping society hand- 
writing she had learned at Miss Porter’s. 

“She fired offmemos every morning, rather 
in the manner of the ‘Action This Day memos 
with which Winston Churchill used to torment 
generals, admirals, and cabinet ministers dur- 
ing the Second World War.” 

Through memos (some accompanied by 
playful sketches), notes and speeches (several 
written by Kennedy in Spanish and French), the 
show reveals something of the mechanics be- 
hind her transformation of the White House 
into a symbol of cultural power. 

“She was a voracious reader of history and 
we have a wish list that she composed of the 
historically significant items she wanted for the 
White House,” Bowles said. “Then she went 
through storerooms and attics and literally 
found things that had been languishing through 
previous administrations, and had those re- 
stored and put into place. She went on to 
appoint and work closely with the first curator 
that the White House ever had.” 

The first lady had a strong sense of history. 

“Like President Kennedy, she believed that 
American civilization had come ofage,” daugh- 
ter Caroline Kennedy writes in the catalog. 
“Together, they transformed the White House 
into an international stage celebrating Ameri- 
can arts and letters, and encouraged Americans 


to take pride in our artistic as well as political 
heritage.” 

The show also hints at the sense of humor 
behind the first lady’s serious image. 

Trompe d’oeil closet doors she had commis- 
sioned for her White House dressing room 
feature a collection of some of those things 
most dear: a picture of herself with her father; 
a little painting of daisies from her sister Lee. 
She included herself as a rather large fly on the 
wall. 

The clothes, with their eye-popping colors 
and drop-dead fabrics, include Kennedy’s trade- 
mark fawn coat and pillbox hat. There is the 
regal ivory satin gown she chose for inaugural 
festivities; the bright red dress from her Feb. 14, 
1962, televised tour of the White House; the 
beaded number that dazzled Soviet leader Nikita 
Khrushchev in 1961; and the Oleg Cassini 
confection of pink and silver straw lace she 
wore to the Elysee Palace in Paris. 

“IT think knocking the chichi out of Paris and 
making it more American was really her style,” 
Bowles said. “Simplifying and exaggerating and 
purifying certain elements like the three-quar- 
ter sleeve, the dramatic colors and buttons, the 
stand-alone collar, then focusing on the totality 
of a look. It was very thought-out.” 

The show begins with her husband’s cam- 
paign, with a euphoric photo mural of the 
Kennedys in a New York ticker-tape parade as a 
backdrop. 

It works its way through the inaugural 
festivities of Jan. 19 and 20, 1961, featuring 
stunning pieces like the Oleg Cassini gown she 
wore to one gala, which featured performances 
by Laurence Olivier, Ella Fitzgerald, Mahalia 


Jackson and Frank Sinatra. 

Diagrams lay out details as minute as the 
colored threads in curtain tassels. A video screen 
shows her famous Feb. 14, 1962, tour of the 
White House, alongside the bright red dress she 
wore for the televised program and the script 
she used, with her handwritten notations re- 
minding her of all the people she needed to 
thank. 

The exhibit then moves to day and cocktail 
clothing, followed by gala evening gowns and 
seating charts made by Jackie Kennedy for state 
dinners. 

A photo mural of the seating chart for a 
White House dinner in honor of French novelist 
and statesman Andre Malraux features a who’s 
who of American arts and letters _ including 
Tennessee Williams, Arthur Miller, George 
Balanchine, Irwin Shaw, Robert Lowell.and 
Mark Rothko _ as a backdrop for dress after 
elegant dress. 

It is fitting the first retrospective of Jackie 
Kennedy’s style is being mounted by the Met. 
Kennedy, who settled in New York after her 
husband’s assassination, and later married 
Greek shipping magnate Aristotle Onassis, was 
a longtime patron of the museum. 

She lived across the street, at 1040 Fifth Ave., 
and her close friend and fashion adviser Diana 
Vreeland, a former editor of both Harper’s 
Bazaar and Vogue, was a special consultant for 
the Costume Institute. It was Kennedy who 
selected the Egyptian temple of Dendur, now 
housed at the museum, to be saved from the 
rising Nile waters with construction of the 
Aswan Dam. She died of cancer in 1994. 
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By MATT MESSELAAR 
Sports Editor 


After the spring training from 
hell, the Red Sox were looking 
like a 100-million-dollar mess 
instead of a contender. 

The Sox looked like a team in 
trouble, without its superstar 
shortstop and a question mark 
of a starting rotation behind 
Pedro Martinez. The team has 
surprised everyone by starting 
the season ona hot streak. Their 
performance so far has shown 
that the 2001 Red Sox are an 
unpredictable team that can ei- 
ther cool off and struggle or stay 
hot and burn their AL East oppo- 
nents. 

The only things that have 
gone as expected are Manny 
Ramirez knocking in runs left 
and right, and Pedro striking 
out batters left and right. Closer 
Derek Lowe was expected to be 
included in that list of sure 
things but hasn’t come close to 
being even a consistent thing. 

The Red Sox have lost five 
games in this young season and 
three of those five losses have 
been credited to Lowe. Coming 
off a breakout 2000 season in 
which he tied for the AL lead in 
saves with 42, Lowe was expected 
to be the strength of the bullpen, 
but has been its only weakness. 

The slump has_ been 
downplayed by the team and is 
not a larger issue simply be- 
cause the team is so hot. The 
good news for the Sox is they 
have former all-star closer Rod 
Beck ready to fill the soon-to-be- 
vacated closer position. The lat- 


Photo courtesy of bostonredsox.com 


LOWE MAN ON TOTEM POLE: Red Sox closer Derek Lowe fell from American League leader in saves to Boston's worst pitcher. 


est struggle for Lowe came 
against the Yankees on Sunday 
when he gave up back-to-back 


home runs in the tenth inning 
to lose the game. In all likeli- 
hood, that performance will be 
the one that costs Lowe and his 
6.48 ERA the closing job until he 
reverts back to his all-star form 
of one year ago. 

The disappointing perfor- 
mance of Lowe has been the 
only soft spot for the Red Sox 
this season. The starting rota- 
tion that was a question mark 
has pitched beautifully, combin- 
ing for a 9-2 record with 106 
strikeouts. Other than Lowe, the 
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bullpen has been excellent with 
Beck, Tim Wakefield, Pete 
Schourek, Rich Garces, and con- 
verted starter Rolando Arrojo 
all pitching well and continu- 
ing the bulipen success of last 
year. 

Beck has been the best re- 
liever so far with a 0.00 ERA in 
12 innings of work, which is the 
reason he will most likely be- 
come the closer while Lowe 
struggles. The pitching staffhas 
a Major League leading ERA of 
2.19, and lead second place Se- 
attle (3.44 ERA) by more than 
one run in ERA in the American 
League. 

The team’s defense has also 
been unpredictable as the team 
has committed only nine errors 
in 19 games, which gives them 


a fielding percentage of .987, 
which is third best in the Ameri- 
can League. Brian Daubach has 
been excellent at first base hav- 
ing committed no errors so far 
this season. The defense at short- 
stop was supposed to be a weak- 
ness without Nomar, but the 
three fill-in shortstops have been 
good in the field committing no 
errors this season. 

Though the Sox have been un- 
predictable this season, fans 
should remain realistic and ex- 
pect Lowe to pitch well again, 
the starters to struggle a little, 
and the ERA to go up. If those 
expected things do happen, the 
Red Sox should still make the 
playoffs, unless the most unpre- 
dictable thing of all happens, 
injuries. 


Incelebration of NECC school 
spirit, a tailgate party will be 
April 28, preceding the NECC 
Knights’ baseball game against 
Norwalk (Conn.) Community 
College. 

All members of the NECC 
community are encouraged to 
attend. 

The party and the game will 
be held on the grounds of the 


Tailgate! Pre-game festivities 
at Whittier this Saturday 


Whittier Regional Vocational 
Technical High School in 
Haverhill. : 

The festivities begin at 11 
a.m., and the game starts at 
noon. 

Those attending are asked 
to bring their own tailgate food 
and drink. NECC’s Sport and 
Fitness Center will provide a 


grill. 
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Art exhibit showcases talented students' work 


Art show allows 
students and guests 
to admire work 


By LUISA MEJIA 


Contributing Reporter 


campus exhibit next month will 

Az the progress of NECC student 

artists and the evolution of their 
drawing techniques. 

Diane Edstrum, art professor, is plan- 
ning an art exhibit where the work of her 
three classes will be displayed. 

The exhibit will take place from May 6 
to May 13, opening with a reception at 
which students and their families will get 
together and celebrate the overall progress 
of the class. 

The reception will take place from 2 to 
4 p.m. at the hall in the third floor of the 
Spurk Building, where the exhibit will 
hang. Refreshments will be served and 
there will be a slide show of Edstrum’s 
work running constantly. 

The exhibit will include the work done 
in Edstrum’s Drawing I, Figure Drawing 
and Introduction to the Creative Experi- 
ence classes. The purpose of having this 
exhibit is to show other people how stu- 
dents have progressed during the semes- 
ter. 

“I feel very proud of my students projects 
and their progress, and I would love to 
share this with everybody,” Edstrum said. 

She said that it would be great to have 
a school exhibit in which all the art classes 
would participate, but, considering that 
we are so close to the end of the semester 
and that there are about seven different 
art professors, there is not enough time to 
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plan this. It would be something wonderful 
to do in the future. 

Some of Edstrum’s students in her Draw- 
ing I class are very excited about this exhibit. 

Debra Laudani, who is pursuing a finance 
degree, took the class because it was a 
requirement, but she has found that it has 
changed her perspective on many things. 

When [asked Debra what she had learned 
in the class and why it was important to 
have an exhibit she said, “Diane has helped 
me understand that art does not have to be 
perfect, there is no right or wrong way of 
doing anything, I have greatly epivyed her 
class. I see drawing now as-an evolution 
influenced by practice and inspiration.” 

In the exhibit there is physical evidence 
of how, with time and dedication, anybody 
can be an artist. 

“This class has taught me to loosen up a 
little, it has taught me to be very free wheel- 
ing and creative as opposed to being restric- 
tive,” said Janice Hebb, who took Painting I 
with Edstrum during the fall. 

Stacy Kiley who had a hard time letting 
go of her fear of drawing, said “I think it will 
be neat to see how we've progressed along 
the semester” 

Liann Marie faced the same fear, she was 
terrified of drawing and not doing it cor- 
rectly, but she said that unlike what she had 
expected the class had turned out to be a 
blast. 

“T think this is the class in which I believe 
I have done the most apparent progress, I 
can’t wait to have my work out so that 
people can see it,” she said. 

Overall all the students in the Drawing I 
class believe that the exhibit will be a great 
opportunity to see how each individual has 
progressed and how the class in general has 
evolved. 


I see drawing now as an evolution influenced by practice 


and inspiration. 


—DEBRA LAUDANI, student 


Luisa Mejia photos 


WORKS OF ART: Students admire their composite drawing of The Mona Lisa after putting the 
pieces together (top). In the hallway gallery, students check out their own work (middle right). 
Holding their chins and considering their drawings (bottom right). Professor Diane Edstrum 
carefully hangs the art, making the display picture perfect (bottom left). 


